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View of Buttermere in the Lake District. An article 
on this National Park appears on page 297. AUGUST I 95° 
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BECAUSE ARCHITECTURAL 
beauty is still fading in our country- 
side faster than it is being created, we 
cannot but support the expedients 
proposed by the Gowers Committee 
for subsidizing the continuance of the 
best of our great houses. But we are 
uneasy about the drift of national 
policy into which it fits. Ours is a 
great industrial nation at the height 
of its population and productive 
power, with mineral reserves for 
another thousand years (ignoring 
revolutionary discoveries), and a 
more widespread interest in the arts 
than at any previous period. Uni- 
versal franchise and education have 
had profound effects in redistributing 
and increasing real wealth, and when 
the economic aftermath of war has 
been dealt with the nation can look 
forward to more gracious living for 
the mass of its people. It is to the 
town and country aspects of this 
changed order of society that physical 
planning must in the main attend. 
What should be the role of the 
magnificent houses of the past society 
in our changed and still changing 





society? It is a very interesting and 
very difficult question. Many who ad- 
mire these lovely places have thought 
that they might be preserved by a 
change of their use to such purposes 
as schools, holiday homes, conference 
houses, and recreation parks. The 
Gowers Committee is no doubt right 
in its view that many are not suitable 
for these new purposes, and in any 
case a complete change of use largely 
destroys their special character. Are 
we not trying to evade the reali- 
zation that the life-blood of a great 
country house was the wealth of a 
great country family, and that much 
of its beauty ard grace was in the 
active care give: to its renewal in 
fabric, furnishing, and gardening by 
its occupiers? They added to it at 
will, they reshaped it, changed its 
contents, developed it. It was alive, 
because its function was alive, and 
those who lived in it and loved it 
had the resources to pour new life 
into it continually. 

Can it ever be the same thing if 
preserved in a static state, watched 
over by a Historic Buildings’ Council 
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jealous of the slightest change in the 
position of a suit of armour or a 
flower-pot, and matching carefully 
the shade of faded paint ? When the 
peacocks die, must the earth be 
scoured for peacocks of the same 
hue ? Whatever we may do, the place 
will not be the same. It ceases to be 
vital. The house and park become a 
museum piece. And we do not want 
Great Britain to be, like much of 
Italy, more a museum than a going 
concern. We want to see the very best 
of our historic buildings cared for, 
but only in a few cases as relics for 
show and study. And we want to see 
much more attention given to the 
beauty as well as the functional suita- 
bility of new buildings alongside the 
old. 


As a transitional measure, how- 


Development Charge Relaxation 


The easing of the development 
charge on extensions and conversions 
of dwellings is welcome. A dwelling 
can now be extended without charge 
by a maximum extra capacity of 7,500 
cubic feet (formerly the limit was 
1,750 cubic feet). Lateral conversion 
of three adjoining houses to flats is 
also exempted from charge; which is 
theoretically a less justified conces- 
sion, since such a change of use may 
often substantially increase the site 
value. The important thing to guard 
against is the tendency to slide to- 
wards an increasing density of per- 
sons per acre. We are glad therefore 
that planning permission for exten- 
sions and conversions is retained. 

Mr Dalton has not been persuaded 
that the development charge should 
be reduced below 100 per cent, to 
provide an incentive to develop land; 
his view is that with full employment 
no such relief is needed at present. 
He is considering whether a firmer 
and more uniform basis can be found 
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ever, till we have all thought fully 
about the future of many historic 
places that should not be casually dis- 
posed of or demolished, we welcome 
the proposals of the Gowers Com- 
mittee for arrangements with occupy- 
ing owners, on a basis of taxation 
relief with the condition of reasonable 
public access. We cannot regard it 
as sound in principle, or as likely to 
go on for long. It reminds us too much 
of the Tolstoy family living on in 
Yasnaya Polyana as a blend of care- 
takers and exhibits—dignified people 
dusting each other, as it were, under 
the eye of the local planning officer. 
But if by this means some hundreds 
of our historic treasures could be 
saved till we renew our belief in our 
power to combine change and the 
creation of beauty, we shall rejoice. 





for valuations. In our view this whole 
issue needs careful reconsideration by 
those interested in planning aims. The 
Uthwatt analysis is unshaken: with- 
out the public adjustment of private 
interests in development values the 
preservation of green belts and plan- 
ned reductions or stabilizations of 
density would not be practicable or 
would involve grave personal hard- 
ships. But if the 100 per cent charge is 
logically applied, private incentives 
to develop are removed, and all the 
responsibility for development is 
transferred to public authorities. 
Those who think that the best hope of © 
well-considered and elastic enterprise — 
in Western civilization lies in a mar- ” 
riage of private and public responsi- 
bility will prefer in principle a per- | 
centage charge that gives the private © 
owner a financial inducement to use 
his land to the best economic ad- 
vantage. Public control then falls into 














its place as a safeguard against mis- ~ 





use and undue exploitation of land. 
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NATIONAL PARKS: (IID) 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 


Third in our series, but perhaps first in popular interest, is this 
short description of the Lake District National Park and of some 
of the issues facing those responsible for its safeguarding and 


development. 


National Parks Commission will, 

after delimiting the boundaries, 
“designate”’ the Lake District as a 
national park. It is unlikely that the 
boundaries fixed will differ materially 
from those suggested by the late John 
Dower and taken over, in the main, 
by the Hobhouse Committee, except 
possibly in one respect. The Cumber- 
land County Council have strongly 


S™ TIME during this year the 


by PHILIP CLEAVE 


recommended that the coastal strip 
of south-west Cumberland should be 
incorporated, and certainly this fine 
piece of coast line forms the natural 
and logical complement to the steep 
fell country which rises behind it. 

The whole area of the park is not in 
any case large—something less than 
goo square miles—and a circle of 
eighteen miles radius will more than 
cover it all. It stretches from Enner- 


Hills around Ullswater 


Val Doone 
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Val Doone 


Newlands Valley 


dale Bridge and the heather fells of 
Copeland Forest on the west to Shap 
Summit on the east; from the wild 
moors near Caldbeck in the north— 
John Peel’s country—to the saltings 
of the Cartmel peninsula, on More- 
cambe Bay. 

The lakes are household words to 
the English-speaking world. To re- 
peat their names would be mere vain 
repetition; but it is hard to resist the 
pleasure of tolling out the names of 
some of the famous mountains—a 
resounding catalogue which recalls 
the speech of Norseman and Celt who 
settled here more than a thousand 
years ago: Helvellyn, Blencathra, and 
Skiddaw; Scafell and Brandreth; 
Glaramara and Grisedale Pike; Sail 
and Catchedicam. Within the little 
circle lies a rich variety of country— 
varied in its geology, in its sculpting, 
in its vegetation, and in the impress 
which human hands, working within 


conditions laid down by nature, have 
left upon it. 


Unity of the Lake District 

This close-packed quality means 
that the landscape is on a miniature 
scale. The mountains are not high— 
little more than 3,000 feet—but they 
rise, generally in one unbroken sweep, 
from valleys whose floors are rarely 
more than 200 feet above sea level, 
and which, in breadth, are finely 
adjusted to reveal height and steep- 
ness to greatest advantage. In the 
same way the lakes produce by this 
subtle adjustment of scale an impres- 
sion of size, indeed of grandeur, out of 
all proportion to their real dimen- 
sions. 

This delicate quality of the Lake 
District landscape has its dangers, for 
it means that it is far more vulner- 
able. An injury which in a wider and 
coarser landscape might be absorbed 
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successfully, may be a telling dis- 
figurement here. 

It can hardly be too strongly 
emphasized that the Lake District 
forms a unified geographical whole: a 
mountain dome from which radiate 
the river valleys—the dales in which 
lie the lakes. Its division between 
three counties is a pure accident, 
unjustified by physical considera- 
tions. Hence the importance of a 
unified planning policy. Differing 
standards in separate parts of what is 
an indivisible whole should not be 
permitted. We have here the strong- 
est possible case for a joint planning 
board. 


Discretion in Road-making 


And in planning the national 
park it is a sound rule that that which 
makes for the benefit of the walker is 
ipso facto good planning. Access to the 
fells and mountain tops has always 
been free and unrestricted and the 
district is above all the joy of those 
who walk or climb. Hence a proper 
road policy is of first rate importance. 
As the Hobhouse Report points out, 
the beauty of the district is particu- 
larly open to damage by road- 
making and road-widening. A num- 
ber of roads have already been need- 
lessly up-graded, and tracks designed 
for walking and sheep-driving have 
been made fit for motor traffic but no 
longer pleasant for walkers. Lewis 
Mumford put his finger on a mis- 
taken attitude all too common to-day 
when he complained: “The ideal of 
almost all planners is to make all 
places equally accessible, equally 
open, equally public.’’* In the Lake 
District too many roads have already 
been made available for touring 
motor coaches and private cars. Any 
“opening up”’ of those dales which at 
present are cul-de-sacs would be mis- 
taken; there can be no “improve- 


* Essay: ‘“‘The Social Foundations of Posts 
War Building”’. 
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ment” of green lanes and mountain 
tracks (except for agricultural pur- 
poses) without a definite loss—which 
no corresponding public gain will 
balance. 

But improved access to the west 
coast road by way of the southern 
fringe of the district is greatly to be 
desired. Otherwise there may be 
pressure to improve east to west com- 
munications by making up roads over 
mountain passes. The recent decision 
of the Ministry of Transport to pro- 
vide an alternative route to the high 
and exposed crossing of Shap Fell by 
A.6 is greatly to be welcomed. The 
obstruction of the Shap road by snow 
which occurs regularly every winter 
diverts a great volume of heavy traffic 
on to the main route through the 
Lake District, from Windermere to 
Keswick. 


Restraint in Development 


Between the wars the industrial 
area of West Cumberland suffered an 
acute depression whose results, in 
bitterness and frustration, will last in 
the memory of generations. Now, 
thanks in great measure to the work of 
the Cumberland Development Coun- 
cil, a high volume of employment and 
a large measure of prosperity have 
come to West Cumberland, which all 
must hope will be lasting. But this 
vigorous industrial activity carries 
with it a danger to the integrity of the 
Lake District National Park. For the 
whole of the western Lake District is 
apt to be regarded by West Cumbri- 
ans as a territory tributary to their 
operations. So we have recurrent 
proposals for the damming of the 
western lakes and valleys for water 
for industrial and other purposes; and 
the covetous eyes of hydro-electric 
engineers are focused upon a region 
of steep slopes and high rainfall. And, 
quite naturally, the higher-paid exec- 
utives of industry seek attractive sur- 
roundings for residence or for holiday 
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cottages. The new atomic pile at 
Sellafield may increase this tendency. 
The national park planning auth- 
ority must resist the kind of pressure 
which would result in spattering the 
rustic western dales with a collection 
of dormitories and week-end dwell- 
ings, whoever lives in them. 

A large number of hotels and guest 
houses already exist, and, moreover, 
a large proportion of the dale farms 
take in visitors. But inevitably there 
must be a great increase in the total 
accommodation provided in the 
national park. Such new building 
will need very careful siting if it is not 
to detract seriously from the land- 
scape. Moreover, the amount of vital 
in-land in the dales is very small; new 
holiday buildings should, wherever 
possible, be sited on rough land and 
in coppice wood. Holiday camps, if 
any, should be confined to the coastal 
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fringes, and it is important that no 
single camp should be of any great 
size. If it exceeds a maximum of, say, 
200 persons, problems will be created 
through the concentration of num- 
bers, transport, and buildings at one 
place. The prospect of x coach loads 
setting out each morning from a 
large-scale holiday camp, bound for 
the quieter dale heads, is one to be 
resisted. 


Tradition in Forms of Building 

The native building style is one of 
much charm and character. The 
design of new buildings is the more 
important. In the past buildings have 
spread themselves along the dales, 
and concentrations of buildings are 
few. The effect is delightful, but there 
are severe limits to the continuation of 
such a method, without destroying 
the character of open valleys; new 


Lower Ullswater and Barton Fell 
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buildings must generally be inte- 
grated with existing villages and 
hamlets. No new building whatever 
should be permitted in the actual 
dale heads, except in so far as it may 
be necessary for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The famous grey-green slates of the 
district form the ideal roofing mater- 
ial. The slate quarries are an import- 
ant factor in the local economy, but 
the large scale of operations which 
modern methods involve creates 
correspondingly great problems in 
the disposal of the waste—often a 
high percentage of the total rock 
quarried. There are numerous miner- 
als which have in the past been 
worked on a small scale. Any ex- 
ploitation of these on a modern scale 
would call for the exercise of great 
care, in order to keep the workings 
in harmony with their surroundings, 
and would require strict control of 
all forms of tipping. 


National Function of the Lakes 


Water, too, is often a temptation to 
a certain type of mind. That the 
lakes should be exploited as an arena 
for speed-boat racing, or joy-riding 
by seaplane, their shores ringed by 
lidos and fun-fairs, would be a de- 
velopment quite out of keeping with 
the nature and purpose of this 
national park; Ullswater must not 
be allowed to go the way of Winder- 
mere. 

It is only if the joint planning 
board can act effectively, and con- 
sider every question from the national 
point of view, that the Lake District 
can be preserved in its natural 
beauty, whilst at the same time local 
economy is promoted and the area 
made accessible for open-air recrea- 
tion and public enjoyment. Only if 
these measures are taken can the 
Lake District survive to stimulate and 
to give pleasure to future generations 
of men and women. 
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PLANNING OUTLOOK IN SOUTH WALES 


The joint author of the South Wales Outline Plan gives an account 
of developments since the publication of the Plan a year ago. 


HE SOUTH WALES Outline Plan 
was accompanied by an official 
memorandum giving the Minis- 
try’s general views on the principal 
recommendations, particularly in the 
light of changes that had taken place 
since the submission of the plan in 
March 1947. Among the most vital of 
these was the new Planning Act, with 
the complications inevitable in the 
alteration of administrative machin- 
ery. 


Recent Developments 


It should be recalled that our 
basic survey was commenced soon 


British Nylon Spinners Ltd factory near Pontypool 


by T. ALWYN LLOYD 


after the conclusion of the war. 
The period during which investi- 
gation took place was, of course, 
an unsettled one, and on two big 
issues—coal and steel—there have 
been important developments of 
more recent date. Exact information 
about their future policy was not 
available to the consultants, at a 
time when the colliery companies 
were going out of business and the 
National Coal Board had only just 
taken over. The board’s plans for the 
future, although still confidential, and 
not yet fully worked out, have since 
been discussed with government 
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departments, and such plans, of 
course, have a very direct bearing on 
current aspects of physical planning. 
Within the next thirty years several 
existing collieries will have to be 
closed, and output concentrated at 
carefully selected centres, some now 
in existence and others collieries still 
to be opened. In all probability new 
pits will be near the southern edge of 
the coalfield, and closures will usually 
apply to the northern outcrop. Per- 
haps the most far-reaching effects of 
these changed conditions are on the 
siting of new towns, and the larger 
neighbourhood units outlined in the 
plan. One provisionally selected was 
in the rural district of Llantrisant and 
Llantwit Fardre. This was to accom- 
modate workers from the Treforest 
Trading Estate, as well as those from 
local collieries. The Ministry’s mem- 
orandum pronounced in favour of it, 
subject to further exploration of 
undermining prospects. It now ap- 
pears probable that the locality will 
be so much affected by new workings 
as to be unsuitable for the new town. 
On regional planning grounds, this 
district is a good one, having a 
relatively large area of open land ; and 
as it is not at all easy to find equivalent 
acreage within the coalfield, the 
prospects of a new town to serve East 
Glamorgan are at present somewhat 
dim. The point stressed in connec- 
tion with the modern method of 
“horizon mining” is that the surface 
will be let down to a much greater 
extent than has been usual under 
previous methods of undermining. 
Alternative sites are being explored, 
although few are likely to be of 
sufficient size or accessibility to meet 
the over-riding requirements, bearing 
in mind the dangers of subsidence. As 
a consequence, the local authorities 
concerned have become rather rest- 
less, sanctions for individual housing 
sites having been withheld in antici- 
pation of a new town; it would be 
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unfortunate if they be forced back to 
the kind of small scale scattered 
development that planners look on 
with disfavour. 

Some of my readers may recall a 
week-end conference in South Wales 
in 1939 of members of the Association, 
when Treforest Trading Estate was 
visited. Although official policy at the 
time was to convey workers to the new 
factories daily from their homes in the 
mining valleys, our Association then 
expressed the view that there should 
be a comprehensive scheme for hous- 
ing and community services near 
Treforest, which otherwise would be- 
come merely an industrial unit some 
distance from the homes of the 
workers. It is now agreed that a 
planned neighbourhood to serve the 
trading estate and near-by collieries 
should be provided, but, as previously 
stated, difficulties of siting are formid- 
able. 

In the South Wales Plan it was 
emphasized that the Vale of Gla- 
morgan, which contains an extensive 
acreage of good agricultural land, 
should be reserved for farming, 
market gardening, and rural uses. The 
authorities are therefore faced with 
the problem of finding suitable places 
for the new planned communities, 
not too far removed from the mining 
valleys, and not impinging on good 
agricultural soil. 


New Towns 


Up to now one new town has been 
designated at Cwmbran in Mon- 
mouthshire, which lies on the eastern 
confines of the coalfield. A develop- 
ment corporation of representative 
membership is now in being, with a 
general manager and technical staff. 
There are great possibilities in this 
locality, and the publication of the 
master plan for the Cwmbran New 
Town is awaited with interest by 
those who are concerned about large 
scale planning in this region. The 
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Fox Photos 


Aerial view of Cardiff showing castle in the foreground 


town lies mid-way between Newport 
and Pontypool, with the designated 
area merging on the east in the pleas- 
ant Gwent countryside. 

No decision has yet been reached 
on a new town suggested in the out- 
line plan on the Glamorgan-Mon- 
mouthshire border, which was given 
a tentative name of “Islwyn’’. Al- 
though in many respects a most 
favourable location, industrial pros- 
pects have not so far commended 
themselves to the Ministry. 


Industrial Location 


For the South Wales steel industry, 
large operations are being concen- 
trated at the new Abbey Works, 
Margam, Port Talbot. They include 
new coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel 
melting shops, and a continuous hot 
strip mill. It is estimated that 
additional labour required after com- 
pletion of the works next year will be 





about 1,200. This is believed to be the 
largest and most up-to-date plant of 
its kind in Britain, on a very extensive 
site lying between railway and coast. 

Housing requirements are to be 
met under the programmes of adjoin- 
ing local authorities. Port Talbot 
will inevitably be enlarged, and is 
likely to benefit considerably from the 
establishment of this great works. 

A cold reduction plant, involving 
employment of a further 700 workers 
for tinplate finishing, associated with 
the Abbey Works, is being built at 
Trostre, Llanelly. There was a con- 
troversy as to where these works 
should be located, and the fact that 
they are to be at Llanelly, the 
traditional tinplate centre of West 
Wales, has given great satisfaction in 
the town. 

Of the newer and non-traditional 
industries in South Wales, within 
recent years the position has become 
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much more satisfactory. A consider- 
able number of new and extended 
factories has come to the region, with 
consequential increase of employ- 
ment. Unhappily, there are still 
pockets of under-employment in the 
coalfield, especially for disabled work- 
ers. Chief among the new undertak- 
ings is the vast enterprise of the British 
Nylon Spinners Ltd, at Mamhilad, 
Pontypool. In accordance with local 
planning provisions, workers will not 
be housed in the vicinity of the fac- 
tory, which requires plenty of space 
and a clean rural atmosphere. Hous- 
ing needs are being met at Pontypool 
itself and to a lesser extent at the small 
town of Usk a few miles to the east. 

At Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea 
the industrial pattern is now con- 
siderably healthier than in pre-war 
days. But the problem of re-habilita- 
tion in the mining valleys still per- 
sists; replanning is, of course, much 
hampered by adverse physical sur- 
roundings, bad layout, and congested 
dwellings. 


Road Projects 


With regard to main road pro- 
posals it has not yet been possible for 
much to be done in implementing the 
programme for improvements and 
by-passes. Preparations are, how- 
ever, in hand by the Ministry of 
Transport and the highway authori- 
ties. The key to South Wales traffic 
relief from England undoubtedly 
lies in the projected bridge over the 
Severn, with a connecting motorway 
from Chepstow to Mid Glamorgan. 
In the Ministry’s memorandum last 
year reference was made to the 
scheme for a new road from east of 
Calne (London-Bristol A.4) to the 
west of Chepstow (London-Fish- 
guard A.48). As part of the motorway, 
by-passes have been planned for 
Newport, Cardiff, and other towns. 
For improving communications be- 
tween northern ends of the South 
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Wales valleys and the Midlands, it is 
intended to carry out a series of 
widenings and by-passes between 
Hirwaun and Abergavenny. The 
present trunk road from Cardiff to 
Merthyr Tydfil is to have major 
improvement, and advantage will be 
taken to utilize parts of the old 
Glamorgan canal, which was ac- 
quired a few years ago by the city 
council. 

In West Glamorgan important 
road projects are already well under 
way. They include the crucial Neath 
by-pass and the eastern approach to 
Swansea by Jersey Marine. When 
completed these will constitute not- 
able relief in through communica- 
tion and provide a new eastern access 
to Swansea, avoiding the present 
inland detour through closely built- 
up and sordid surroundings via 
Morriston and Landore. 

Swansea has had to wait a long 
time for any rebuilding of its severely 
war-damaged zones. Up to this year 
only minor works in new roads and 
temporary building had emerged; 
now, with the token grant of £50,000 
from government funds, more acti- 
vity is expected, and the first of the 
new permanent buildings for business 
use are to be started in the centre of 
the borough. A large programme of 
housing and schools in the suburbs 
has been undertaken, and it is cheer- 
ing that at last the bombed sites are 
being tackled. 

One interesting sidelight on the 
South Wales Plan might perhaps be 
mentioned. When the Cardiff Ex- 
tension Bill was recently before the 
parliamentary committee, that sec- 
tion of the plan dealing with the sur- 
roundings of Cardiff came up in 
evidence and was apparently taken 
into account by the committee be- 
fore their decisions were announced. 


Housing and Open Spaces 
As for post-war housing in South 
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Cwmrhos Dingle and the Black Mountains 


Wales, like other places we can cer- 
tainly claim that much better stand- 
ards are being attained in layout and 
design. Larger estates have been 
planned with the requisite com- 
munal provisions; sites for schools, 
health and social centres, shops, and 
other services being included. The 
danger of suburban sprawl still 
causes anxiety to planners, bearing in 
mind especially that some of the best 
market gardening ground and soil 
eminently suitable for intensive agri- 
culture is to be found in close proxim- 
ity to Cardiff and Newport. One is 
also glad to observe that more 
adequate open spaces of various 
categories are being allocated, though 
insufficient attention has so far been 
devoted to ensuring well-planned 
park systems and green belts in and 
around the Welsh towns. The City of 
Cardiff has secured a most attractive 
reserve for public use in Lord Bute’s 
gift of the old castle, with its fine 


gardens and surrounding parklands 
extending to over 300 acres. No 
provincial city possesses such valu- 
able open space in the centre. As 
indicating the council’s resolution to 
adhere to its declared policy of keep- 
ing all this land open, they refused a 
strongly backed application to allo- 
cate a portion of it as a site for the 
proposed large teaching hospital for 
this region. Fortunately, another site 
has been found for it elsewhere in the 
city. 


National Parks 


Action under the National Parks 
Act in the near future is confidently 
expected in South Wales. Although 
not in the first category to be desig- 
nated, the Brecon Beacons, Black 
Mountains, and Carmarthenshire 
Vans have been recommended as one 
of the national parks. This magnifi- 
cent stretch of mountain scenery, 
with its famous river valleys and 
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rugged upland country, forms the 
northern barrier above the coalfield. 
It offers unique opportunities as a 
holiday outlet for the mining valleys 
and the busy towns, as well as a 
means for extending the tourist 
industry. Elsewhere, there is plenty 
of good country to be looked after, 
including the southern coastline, and 
in particular the delectable Gower 
Peninsula. Fortunately, the Planning 
and National Parks and Access to 
Countryside Acts now provide the 
authorities with much more realistic 
powers of conservation than were 
dreamed of even a few years ago. 


Administration Under the Act 


It is of course much too soon to 
make formal pronouncements on the 
results of the 1947 Planning Act. I 
think it can be said with some confi- 
dence that the new machinery is 
working reasonably well under the 
county and county borough councils. 
The former have granted delegation 
in varying degrees and, although 
strains are occasionally in evidence, 
one hears of few valid complaints on 
the administrative side. There were 
initial anxieties caused by the change 
over from the joint committees 
(several of which had only just been 
formed) and individual authorities to 
the present organization. The de- 
velopment charge is still a highly 
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contentious issue and in many circles 
its inclusion in the new act has 
aroused suspicion and controversy— 
but such views are current elsewhere 
and by no means confined to South 
Wales! So far there has been no 
report of the setting up of joint 
boards or of consultative procedure 
between the counties and the county 
boroughs, of which we have only four 
in Wales. There will be occasions on 
which consultation and a common 
policy on a particular aspect of plan- 
ning would be helpful, and the hope 
has been expressed that something 
may be done on these lines under the 
powers of the act. 


Conclusion 


To sum up this interim “‘survey”’: 
physical planning in South Wales 
now occupies a much more vital 
place in the public mind, and some 
encouraging results have already 
been achieved. The machinery is 
operating with efficiency, in spite of 
an occasional creak, but the crucial 
problems of the mining valleys and 
overcrowded industrial centres are 
still with us. It is in them that our 
chief tasks lie; until they are relieved 
and brought fully into line with 
modern requirements, it can hardly 
be said that the overall planning out- 
look in South Wales is as good as it 
might be. 


Volunteers Wanted 


One of the most effective ways of 
“putting across’ the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association’s message is 
by speaking on town and country 
planning to other interested bodies, 
such as political parties, Women’s 
Institutes, Rotary Clubs, and so on. 

This most important part of our 
work has, in the past, been performed 
by a small number of our most active 


members. To carry on and extend 
this good work, we need many more 
speakers to talk about planning to the 
layman and to demonstrate to him 
the common sense behind present 
planning legislation. If you feel you 
can help, write to Russell W. Kerr, 
Director, Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Afforestation Policy 

Interesting questions are raised by 
the report of the Forestry Commis- 
sion. Planting is falling very much 
short of the ambitious programme 
laid down in 1945. In 1949 the econo- 
mic woodlands of Britain amounted 
only to 2,400,000 acres, or 44 per 
cent of the land surface. The aim is 
to raise the area to 5 million acres by 
1995, which means the use of 3 million 
acres of new land. Though forestry 
is usually complementary to agricul- 
ture and may in some cases have a 
beneficial climatic effect, its claim on 
land competes with that of sheep- 
farming. No one can reasonably 
doubt the wisdom of conserving 
existing forests for an emergency. But 
some critics question the strategic or 


‘You can forget about Mr Dalton’s Town 
and Country Planning Act, dear—he isn’t 
going to develop us!” 
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economic wisdom of the extension 
programme, requiring subsidies at 
the rate of £4 million a year, in view 
of the half-century or so required for 
fructification. It is a matter which 
should be more discussed than it is. 


Birthday Honours 

To those congratulated in our July 
issue on inclusion in the honours list 
we add with pleasure the name of 
Mr Harold F. Williams (CBE), who 
was Secretary of the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee on Compensation and Better- 
ment, and later of the Local Govern- 
ment Boundary Commission. 


Amsterdam Congress 

A good attendance is assured at 
the twentieth congress of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning (Amsterdam, 27 
August to 2 September 1950), dele- 
gates from a score of countries having 
already registered. The principal sub- 
jects for comparison of experience 
are: voluntary housing associations; 
implementing planning measures; 
prefabrication and new building 
techniques; and town planning and 
industry. The general reporters will 
be Mr J. Bommer (Holland), Pro- 
fessor Uno Ahrén (Sweden), Mr H. J. 
Spiwak (Great Britain), and Profes- 
sor F. J. Adams (U.S.A.). Sir George 
Pepler, to whom and to Lady Pepler 
the survival of the Federation during 
the war is largely due, will again 
preside. The City and University of 
Amsterdam have arranged to co- 
operate in providing admirable ac- 
commodation for those attending the 
congress. Further registrations can 
still be entertained. 
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Portrait of a great lover... 


even though he may be 


Here he is. Just an ordinary 
man—but a great lover just 
the same. No Mark Antony, 
no Romeo, but beneath his 
overcoat is love as great as 
in any story-book romance. 
He made sure his wife would 
have a_ regular income 
should he go first. Truly a 
selfless form of love—his 
care for her will continue 


gone. He talked with the 
Refuge ... they have a 
deep understanding of these 
matters. 








This advertisement of the Refuge Assurance Company, which appeared in a London evening 
paper, shows that the typical citizen is now a straphanger. 


Stuyvesant Town Again 

That the drawbacks of high density 
housing are not limited to the housing 
itself is illustrated by the school pro- 
blem of Stuyvesant Town and the 
adjoining Peter Cooper Village, New 
York. The ten old schools of the 
district can take only half the 12,000 
children expected to be there by 1954. 
Five additional schools are needed, 
and for the first two of them the 
nearest possible sites are ten blocks 
away, across busy traffic streets; both 
are crowded with dwellings and will 
cost 50 per cent more per foot than 
the site of Stuyvesant Town itself. 
We need not comment. We must 
suppose that the world’s greatest city 
knows its own business. 


Propaganda in Australia 

The vigorous TCP Institute of 
Australia sees that “until there is 
wider public appreciation of the 


objects of planning we cannot hope 
to receive the support planning de- 
serves”. The formation of a Federal 
body for propaganda is suggested. 
There is already a TCP Association 
for Victoria, affiliated to the TCPA of 
Great Britain. Legislation in Austra- 
lia, though not perfect, is ahead of 
public interest. The Institute has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider what 
can be done to increase that interest. 


Australia and Welwyn 

“‘People may be losing interest in 
planning because, while there is 
much talk about it, there is little 
tangible result. In England it has 
been possible for people to under- 
stand planning by identifying it with 
Welwyn Garden City. It would be 
good to have something equally con- 
crete here.”—Professor Winston at 
meeting of TCP Institute of Australia, 
Sydney, NSW, May 1950. 
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Another Lords Debate 

The House of Lords has often 
shown a brighter understanding of 
the connection between housing and 
town planning than the other House. 
It was not in its best form in the de- 
bate opened by Lord Llewellin on 
21 June. Without doubt public 
opinion is dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent target of 200,000 houses a 
year, and it is the business of critics 
of the administration to hammer at 
this point. There was no consensus 
of opinion, however, as to how to 
increase the programme. Lowering 
space standards will not enlarge total 
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capacity in persons; it is surely better 
to fix a permanently acceptable 
standard and allow houses for the 
time to be a little over-occupied. 
More can perhaps be done by wage 
incentives. But does anyone really 
believe that multiple private buying 
of timber will appreciably reduce 
prices? Only Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh touched on the fantastic waste 
of resources on multi-storey flats, 
and the major failing of the present 
policy—the tragically slow rate of 
progress with the dispersal of indus- 
try and with the building of the new 
towns. 


Correspondence: Mecklenbur gh Square 


The June issue of Town AND 
Country PLANNING has just reached 
me and asa former resident of London 
House, an overseas member of Lon- 
don House Club, and a practising 
town planner, I think my views may 
be of interest in the controversy begun 
by Dr S.W. Jeger, MP, and Brigadier 
E. C. Pepper, CBE, DSO, DL. 

Let me assure Dr Jeger that the 
benefit of London House to Common- 
wealth post-graduate students is not 
at all doubtful. Before I gained ad- 
mission to London House I had tried 
private hotel accommodation and 
rooms in private homes, and I can 
in all sincerity assert that no better 
type of accommodation could be 
provided in England for the student 
from overseas than that at Mecklen- 
burgh Square. 

Dr Jeger claims his article concerns 
itself chiefly with the town planning 
aspect but it carefully avoids all 
planning issues but one; namely, that 
the County of London Plan reserved 
the area for residential purposes. That 
is exactly what the students’ hostel is 
—a residential building. Seeing that 
modern town planning was founded 
on ideas developed in the late nine- 


teenth century and that the principles 
involved were confirmed by the in- 
auguration of the Town Planning 
Institute in 1914 and fostered by the 
members of that professional insti- 
tute, I would be interested to know 
those ‘“‘elementary principles which 
were so well understood 150 years 
ago”’. 

Has the grim horror of the houses 
man built to live in immediately after 
the passing of the 1875 Public Health 
Act been forgotten so soon? Remem- 
ber that building took place only 
fifty to seventy-five years ago. 

With Brigadier Pepper’s state- 
ments concerning the situation and 
service of the students’ hostel I am 
in complete accord, and if the pro- 
posed residential development of 
Mecklenburgh Square satisfies the 
town planning authorities as it seems 
to suit the purpose for which finances 
from the Lord Mayor’s Fund can be 
used, then I trust work proceeds with 
as little delay as the material and 
labour position will allow. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. POW, BSC (NZ) Dip TP (London) 
City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Auckland C.1, New Zealand. 
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COAST PROTECTION AND THE RECLAM- 
ATION OF LAND FROM THE SEA 


In view of the very limited space available in this country, and of 


the multitude of activities which must be accommodated, we can ill 


afford to lose land by coast erosion or to neglect any opportunity for 
winning fresh acres from the sea. This description of methods for 
coast protection and land reclamation, originally delivered to the 
Royal Society of Arts, should be of particular interest to planners. 


OAST PROTECTION and the re- 

( clamation of land from the sea 

are interconnected; the same 

methods are used against sea erosion 

and for reclaiming land from the 
sea, 

Along our coasts the sea is con- 
tinually removing land from some 
parts and elsewhere is depositing 
material. It was stated in 1g11 that, 
over a period of twenty-five years, the 
loss had been 31,000 acres and the 
gain 30,752. What is lost is agri- 
cultural land, buildings, and high- 
ways, but what is gained is shingle 
and sand. 


Causes of Erosion 


Erosion is generally caused by the 
littoral drift due to prevailing cur- 
rents running more or less parallel to 
the shore line. Erosion is very pre- 
valent on the east and parts of the 
south coasts, whereas accretion is 
more or less confined to the west 
coast. On the Holderness coast 
erosion has varied from 7 to 15 feet 
per annum, whereas the shingle 
banks at Dungeness were stated to be 
growing out seawards at the rate of 18 
feet per annum in 1852, though 
observation in 1897 indicated an 
annual advance of but 14 yards; and 
at Blackpool sand has accumulated 
to such an extent that the sea is now a 
long way from the promenades. 


by M. DU-PLAT-TAYLOR 


Erosion in shingle or sand beaches 
is very common owing to on-shore 
gales. In some cases the level of a 
beach has been reduced by 10 feet or 
more in less than a week. 

The erosion of cliffs is generally due 
to the sea undercutting, or under- 
mining the foot of the cliff; the part 
above then falls down for lack of sup- 
port. In the case of chalk cliffs falls 
are also caused by infiltration of rain- 
water into fissures, followed by frost. 
Erosion in shale cliffs is not only 
caused by undermining by waves, 
but also by a lack of under-drainage, 
which results in slips. The remedy 
lies in underpinning the cliffs by 
retaining walls and in providing 
under-drains. 


Coast Protection 


Till recently coast protection was 
in the hands of the local authorities or 
seaside landowners and in some cases 
in those of the catchment boards. 
The result was that it was, in most 
instances, carried out efficiently by 
the local authorities or catchment 
boards, but often inefficiently or not 
at all by landowners who were un- 
able or unwilling to finance such 
expensive works. 

Under the Coast Protection Act, 
1949, coast protection boards are to 
be created with powers to carry out 
such works or to compel the land- 
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owners to carry them out. Where 
works are to be carried out at the 
expense of the owners, repayment by 
them may be spread over a period up 
to thirty years. 


Groynes 


The principal expedients for coast 
protection or for the protection of 
reclaimed areas are groynes and 
walls, or embankments. Groynes 
take advantage of the littoral drift by 
acting as traps for sand or shingle, 
thus building up the beach. Material 
accumulates on the side from which 
the normal current comes. On the 
other side a certain amount of scout 
takes place, so that the beach is built 
up in a series of steps at right angles to 
the foreshore. 

The angle of groynes in relation to 
the shore line varies according to the 
local conditions. The study of the 

action of waves and currents upon 
foreshore materials by means of 
_ model experiments will be more fre- 
quently carried out in future at the 
hydraulic research station to be con- 
structed near Wallingford by the 


Land reclaimed from the Zuyder Zee 
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Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. 

The old-fashioned high timber 
groyne is a familiar feature at the sea- 
side; with these groynes there is often 
a drop of six to eight feet between the 
level of the beach on the lee and 
weather sides. These groynes have 
been superseded by the low type, 
installed at much more frequent 
intervals. These groynes build up the 
beach regularly, instead of in the 
deep ridges caused by the high 
groynes. They are usually constructed 
of planking attached to timber piles 
driven into the beach. 

When these groynes perform their 
work efficiently, the beach is built up 
to the top of the planking, and if 
further accumulation is required, the 
groynes must be raised. A type of low 
groyne has been devised in which the 
planking is supported by steel screw 
piles, screwed into the beach by a 
special machine. Screw piles are pro- 
vided with a steel helix at their lower 
end, so that on rotation they pene- 
trate the beach just as a wood screw 
penetrates wood when rotated by a 
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Groyne under construction at Lowestoft 


screw-driver. When the beach has 
reached the top of the planking, the 
piles may be raised by using the same 
machine to unscrew them, and the 
planks either added to or lifted. 

Where it is necessary to keep 
shingle from drifting into a harbour 
mouth and at the same time to build 
up the beach alongside, very long and 
high groynes are sometimes used. One 
of these, constructed at Rye Harbour 
in 1929, consists of two lines of timber 
planking, supported by long timber 
piles 10 feet apart. The piles on the 
weather side projected 10 feet above 
the crown of the groyne. This was for 
the purpose of supporting planks if 
the shingle should rise above the 
crown. The space between the lines of 
side planking was to be filled in with 
concrete. 

The groyne is 1,560 feet long; it had 
soon accumulated shingle up to the 
crown level, and its influence ex- 
tended for over half a mile along 
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Ford Jenkins 


the foreshore on the weather side, 
gathering thousands of tons of materi- 
al. This necessitated the planking up 
of the projecting part of the piles and 
the planked portion was filled to the 
top. 

The groynes hitherto mentioned 
are suitable for shingle, and the low 
type of groyne also for sand. In 
Holland, where beaches are almost 
exclusively of sand, low stone groynes 
are in some cases used. 

One of these, at Scheveningen, is 
composed of three layers of brush- 
wood fascine mattresses. These mat- 
tresses were launched into the sea, 
towed into position, and then sunk 
by loading with stone. Wooden 
stakes were driven through them into 
the sand beneath and the mattresses 
were covered with basalt blocks 
weighing 2 cwts. These mattresses 
accommodate themselves to undula- 
tions or hollows in the sand surface, 
which is thus sealed off so that no 
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further changes in the surface can 
take place. 


Sea-Walls 


Where direct on-shore gales are 
frequent, groynes are supplemented 
by sea-walls. Very frequently sea- 
walls alone are relied upon, without 
groynes, but a combination of the 
two has generally proved most satis- 
factory. The earliest form of walling 
is the clay bank covered on the sea- 
ward face with stones or block 
chalk. Hundreds of miles of these 
were constructed in early times 
around the Thames Estuary. 

The sea-walls for reclaiming land 
are composed of clay and are sited 
behind the edge of the saltings. The 
sea-walls, in exposed situations, are 
usually covered on their seaward 
slopes with block chalk or stone or 
concrete slabs. Elsewhere strong- 
rooted marine plants hold the clay 
together and prevent erosion. 
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In places where no sea-wall exists 
but only a shingle bank, the shingle is 
often retained by faggoting of chest- 
nut or other twigs bound together by 
wire and planted upright in the 
beach. Timber breastworks are also 
used. The object of both methods is to 
retain the shingle in the “‘full’’ of 
the beach, which itself protects the 
land behind. 


Improvement in Walls 


Turning now to masonry or con- 
crete sea-walls, the old type of sea- 
wall had a vertical face surmounted 
by a projecting coping to throw back 
waves which travelled up the face of 
the wall. In spite of this, during gales 
the waves often shoot up 30 to 40 feet 
into the air and the water falling back 
on the roadway behind the wall does 
extensive damage. 

Further, the shingle in front of the 
wall is washed out by the water falling 
back and by the undertow. This may 


Brushwood fascine mattresses in position at Scheveningen 
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Stepped sea-wall at Littlestone, Kent 


undermine the foundation of the wall 
and so cause its collapse. The remedy 
is to construct a sloping wall with or 
without steps, which will allow the 
waves to run up it and gradually 
spend their energy. A curved parapet 
is usually provided at the top to 
throw the water back on to the 
sloping part of the wall whence it may 
flow back to the sea. 

Some of the earliest examples of 
this type of wall were constructed by 
the author at Littlestone in Kent. The 
form adopted where the beach was 
steep consisted of reinforced con- 
crete steps, surmounted by a parapet 
wall of curved face intended to throw 
back the waves when their force had 
been partly broken by the steps. A 
variant of this design where the beach 
was flatter had, above the seaward 
steps, a wide, gently sloped platform. 
At the top was a parapet wall with a 
curved face. An expansion joint 
filled with bitumen was provided at 
intervals of 100 feet to enable the 
walls to expand and contract with 
temperature changes. 


At another part of the Littlestone 
frontage the beach was extremely 
steep and no step-type wall could be 
used. Here two lines of steel piling 
were put in, the intervening space 
being filled in with concrete. A 
labyrinth of oak-staves was driven in 
front of this wall and proved very 
successful in entrapping and building 
up the shingle. 


Methods of Reclamation 


Reclamation can take two forms, of 
which the first is reclamation by en- 
closing the land with banks or walls 
and drawing off the water. The 
former sea bottom or salt marsh can 
then be cultivated. An example of 
this is the reclamation of parts of the 
Zuyder Zee in Holland. The second 
form is reclamation by filling, or de- 
positing upon land below sea level 
waste material so as to raise the sur- 
face above sea level. An example of 
the latter type is the raising of a large 
area at Southampton Docks, by 
pumping on to it material dredged 
from the sea approach channels. 
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An early example of reclamation 
by enclosure is Romney Marsh. In 
55 B.c. it was a shallow bay nearly 
surrounded by shingle banks. During 
the Roman occupation, A.D. 50 to 
448, a sea embankment, known as the 
Rhee Wall, was constructed from east 
to west, which, in combination with 
the natural shingle bank at Dym- 
church, enclosed a large area. 

During this later period reclama- 
tions were made south of the Rhee 
Wall. Various changes took place 
between the fourteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Hythe Haven was 
blocked with shingle and on its site 
Littlestone was built much later. In 
the case of Romney Marsh, the pro- 
cess of reclamation was largely 
effected by storms and littoral drift. 


Reclamatior by Filling 


Reclamation by filling is usually 
done with dredged material. If this 
is clay the dredging is done by bucket 
ladder dredger. If, however, it is 
sand or shingle the material can be 
raised by a suction dredger. The 
mixture is discharged into hoppers or 
tanks aboard the vessel itself or into a 
separate barge, and the sand or 
shingle falls to the bottom and the 
water flows back into the sea, over the 
side walls of the hoppers. The 
dredger or barge, when fully loaded, 
proceeds or is towed to the reclama- 
tion area. 

Here the reclamation pumping 
vessel comes into play. It discharges 
water into the loaded barge to enable 
the mixture to be pumped once more. 
It then pumps the mixture ashore 
through articulated pipes to a maxi- 
mum distance of about 5,000 feet. 
Arrangements are made, by a sys- 
tem of weirs and movable water 
troughs, to discharge the water back 
to the sea, leaving the solid on the 
area to be reclaimed. 

At Southampton Dock the material 
to form the sea-wall or enclosing bank 
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was deposited under water by a 
floating machine. The barges con- 
taining clay were floated in between 
the twin hulls of this vessel and 
emptied by means of a_ bucket 
elevator, suspended from the over- 
head gantry. From this elevator the 
material was carried by a belt con- 
veyor along a projecting boom, and 
tipped into the sea. After the sea- 
walls had been completed the area 
behind was filled by pumping mater- 
ial. 


Reclamation for Agriculture 


Reclamation by filling is more 
costly than that by drainage, but is 
profitable where dredged or other 
material has to be disposed of, or 
where it is necessary to raise the level 
of the land. For agricultural pur- 
poses, however, reclamation by en- 
closure and drainage is always used, 
as the level of the surface of the land is 
immaterial. 

Generally speaking such land is 
only suitable for grazing for the first 
eighteen months to two years, while 
the salt is being washed out of the soil 
by rainfall. During this period the 
vegetation will still be halophytic, 
consisting of such plants as samphire 
(Chrithmum Marittimum) which will be 
gradually replaced by ordinary mea- 
dow grasses. 


Cost of Reclamation 


The present-day cost of such re- 
clamation is £40 to £150 per acre, 
depending upon the length of sea- 
walling required per acre. A system 
of internal drainage is necessary in 
every reclamation by enclosure, with 
ditches leading to an outfall sluice or 
sluices, which are opened at low 
water. All saltmarsh areas over- 
flowed by high tides are intersected 
by water rivulets or gullies, which 
have to be flattened out or filled in 
before the land can be ploughed or 
cultivated. 
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SPACE NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 


The amount of land for workpeople varies widely with types of 
industry. This article, based mainly on Manchester surveys, is a 


contribution to the subject. 


HE TOTAL space requirements 
for industry can be sub-divided 
into the following categories: 

1. Floor space within the build- 

ings. 

2. Space occupied by the build- 

ings. 

3. Space occupied by land and 

buildings. 

Li*tle official guidance is available 
on the subject of floor space for vary- 
ing industrial needs. Clearly, the 
heavy industries handling bulky raw 
materials will require the greatest 
area, while the making-up and 
finishing work in the textile industry 
probably represents an industry at 
the other end of the scale. Between 
these limits lies a large range of in- 
dustries requiring their own special- 
ized provisions. It is essential to be 
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able to assess their individual require- 
ments with reasonable accuracy, to 
ensure that sufficient land is reserved 
to permit buildings being erected in 
conditions in every way suitable for 
their purpose. An overall provision 
expressed as an acreage per 1,000 
population is often quoted, but, as it 
will be shown, it is dangerous to 
adopt a standard without careful 
consideration as to the type of in- 
dustry to be established. 

The only absolute control over the 
provision of floor space is contained in 
Section 2 of the Factory Act, 1937, 
which lays down a minimum of 
400 cu. ft per person. This standard, 
permitting 1,560 employees per acre 
of floor area with a depth of 14 feet 
from floor to floor, can only apply to 
the ‘“‘tightest” processes, such as 


Preston from the air 
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making-up and finishing of textile 
goods. 


Basic Requirements 


There are, in fact, no basic stand- 
ards laid down which are applicable 
to the range of modern industries. A 
practical and reliable method of pro- 
viding a basis upon which modern 
space requirements can be assessed 
is to undertake a comprehensive sur- 
vey of conditions in existing factories. 
While there will be variations within 
the various classifications and sub- 
divisions of industry, the results will 
on the whole approach a common 
datum for the different industries, 
and by disregarding anything which 
falls far below this level, figures will 
be produced which can be claimed 
to represent reasonable basic require- 
ments, and serve as a foundation 
upon which minimum standards can 
be built. 

From the density figures, number 
of storeys, and proportion of site 


The Team Valley Trading Estate 
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built up, the site areas required per 
1,000 employees can be calculated 
(columns 1-4 in table). These site 
areas, however, reflect conditions in 
the urban districts of Manchester; 
future industrial development must 
be much more spacious. To deter- 
mine the amount by which site areas 
per 1,000 employees should be in- 
creased, the average proportion of 
site built over in the city (69 per cent) 
was compared with the average for 
Trafford Park, a near-by trading 
estate (50 per cent). Thus the aver- 
age site area per 1,000 employees in 
the trading estate was nearly 40 per 
cent greater than in the urban dis- 
tricts of the city. To allow for good 
working conditions and improve- 
ments, it may be reasonable to 
assume that the total site area per 
1,000 employees in each industry in 
future development should be 50 
per cent greater than the figures ob- 
tained from the Manchester survey. 
A survey of conditions at North 
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Hillington, near Glasgow, and in the 
Team Valley, showed that only 35 
per cent of the site areas developed 
for industry were built over, which 
represents a total site area 97 per 
cent greater than those existing in 
the Manchester city areas. It is 
therefore suggested that the total site 
areas of the light industrial type on 
the fringe of cities or in new towns, 
should be 100 per cent greater than 
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those obtained in the Manchester 
survey. 

These considerations lead to the 
following table of provisions for 
thirty-one manufacturing industries 
classified by the Ministry of Labour. 

The areas given in columns (5) and 
(6) represent only part of the require- 
ments, for provision must be made for 
industrial expansion, recreational 
space, and service roads. 























: : Redevelop- | New De- 
CITY SURVEY ment velopment 
Employ-| No. of | Propor- | Acres of | Acres of Acres of 
ees per | Stor- | tion of site site site 
Industry acre of | eys site area per area per area per 
floor built 1,000 1,000 1,000 
area up employ- | employees | employees 
ees + 50% | + 100% 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Bricks and glass 65 I 0°25 61°6 61+ 6* 61-6* 
Chemicals 80 I o4 31°3 46-9 62°6 
White lead, paints, etc. 150 2 0°5 6-7 10°O 13°4 
Grease, soap, etc. 130 2 05 7°8 11°7 15°6 
Iron and steel smelting 20 I 0-7 71°5 107°2 143°0 
Iron and steel founding 100 I 0°6 16-7 25°0 33°4 
General engineering 100 2 0°7 71 10°7 14°2 
Electrical engineering 200 I 0-6 4°2 6°3 8-4 
Repair of vehicles 250 I 0*4 10°O 15°0 20°0 
Shipbuilding, etc. 110 2 0-7 6°5 — — 
Small tools 500 2 05 2°0 3°0 4°0 
Other metal industries 200 I 0°75 10°0 15°0 20°0 
Cotton mule spinning 80 4 0-8 3°9 5° 7°6 
Cotton ring spinning 120 I 08 10°4 15°6 20°8 
Wool and worsteds 140 2 0°65 5°5 8-2 — 
Silk and art silk 100 2 0°5 10°0 150 20°0 
Flax, hemp, and jute 170 2 0:8 3°7 5°5 —_ 
Mixed fibres 75 2 o°7 9°5 14°3 19°0 
Textile dyeing and print- 
ing 110 3 0-6 5°1 7°6 10°2 
Currying furs and skins 330 2 0-16 2°5 3°8 5°0 
Leather 440 2 0-6 I°9 2°8 3°6 
Clothing 750 3 0°85 0-6 1°O I°2 
Food 200 2 0-6 4°2 6-3 8+4 
Drink 70 3 0°75 6°3 9°5 12°6 
Tobacco 435 3 08 I°o I°5 2°0 
Woodworking 150 2 0°5 6°7 10°0 13°4 
Furniture 200 3 0°75 2°2 3°3 4°4 
Printing, papermaking, 
| and stationery 115 5 0°85 2-1 3°1 4°2 
| Musical instruments 80 I o°5 25°0 37°5 50°0 
Rubber 160 2 0°75 4°2 6-3 8+4 
Mixed manufacturing 
industries 150 2 0°65 5°2 7°8 | 10° 4 


























*Increased space for future development not required in this industry 
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Typical sugar-beet factory 


Reserve Areas 

It is difficult to lay down any 
definite standards for expansion, but 
it is suggested that 20 per cent of the 
net site would not be excessive. 
Experience in some towns has shown 
that the original estimates have been 
insufficient to accommodate the re- 
quired industry. This unfortunate 
situation can be prevented by setting 
aside an additional area in reserve 
which could be used for industry 
should the necessity arise. The reserve 
area must be very carefully sited so 
that, in the event of its not being re- 
quired, it can conveniently be used 
for other purposes. Recreational space 
adjoining the works is becoming in- 
creasingly popular, particularly with 
the larger firms who are prepared to 
provide amenities on a very generous 
scale. The requirements here will 





vary greatly, but at least 1 acre per 
1,000 employees should be allocated 
for the purpose of providing re- 
creational space. An allowance of 
15 per cent of the net site for 
roads should suffice in the majority 
of cases. 

To arrive at the area which should 
be allocated to industry, it is necessary 
to determine what proportion of the 
population will be engaged in in- 
dustry, what range of industries will 
be established, the number of per- 
sons engaged in each industry, and 
in addition the area required for the 
accommodation of each employee in 
the various industries. 

The following example illustrates 
in a simple fashion how the various 
standards which have been discussed 
in the course of this article can be 
applied successfully in practice: 
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Industrial Requirements per thousand of population 
Number of working popula- 


tion—say 40 per cent 400 

Take 100 persons per acre 

(calculated from a detailed 

examination of the industrial 

structure). Area required per 

1,000 population 4°00 acres 

Allow 15 per cent on net site 

for roads YGGr ys 

Allow 1 acre per thousand for 

recreational space +40) 5s 

Add 20 per cent of site area for 

industrial expansion t°00 5, 

Allow for parts of sites unsuit- 

able for development, say *50 55 
Total area required 6-50 acres 


For new town development, ad- 
ditional provisions must be made for 
certain essential industries not con- 
nected with manufacturing or dis- 
tribution trades such as sewage dis- 
posal works, power stations, refuse 
destructors, etc. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
fourteen districts covered by the 
former Manchester and District Re- 
gional Planning Committee, the 
estimated requirements for industry 
varied between 2-5 and 22-6 acres 
per 1,000 population. This illustrates 
the necessity for the careful examina- 


tion of the particular requirements of 


an industrial area before any stand- 
ards are accepted. 


Siting of Buildings 

The foregoing standards will ensure 
that an acreage is reserved for in- 
dustrial purposes that will secure 
ample working area and space about 
the buildings to provide modern 
amenites. However, it is essential to 
control within these standards the 
proportion of site covered by build- 
ings and the siting of buildings 
themselves to provide a minimum 
standard of daylighting. 

Here again, little or no official 
guidance is given on either of these 
requirements. The pre-war model 
clauses of the Ministry of Health 
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seemed to imply that there should be 
no control of the space occupied by 
buildings in industrial zones. While 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has dealt recently at great 
length with the problem of daylight- 
ing for domestic purposes, the case of 
the industrial building does not 
appear to have been considered so 
far. 

Before the war, industrial build- 
ings were erected covering the whole 
of the site, greatly to the detriment of 
proper working conditions and to the 
facilities for loading of vehicles and 
car parking, except in the case of 
buildings of not less than 250,000 
cu. ft capacity, where loading accom- 
modation could be required under 
Section 17 of the Restriction of 
[Ribbon] Development Act 1935. 

It is most desirable that the control 
secured by the Ministry of Health 
model clauses should be applicable in 
the case of industrial buildings and 
also extended so as to ensure that at 
least 20 feet is provided between 
buildings, for the purposes of ventila- 
tion and for control in outbreaks of 
fire. A condition on the following 
lines should therefore be made: ‘‘No 
building to be built at any time over 
the plot of land to a greater extent 
than 663 per cent thereof and no parts 
of the said buildings to be nearer at 
any time than 10 feet from the side 
and rear boundaries. An area not 
exceeding 75 per cent may be built 
upon if the area of buildings ex- 
ceeding 30 feet in height, or more 
than one storey above ground level, 
does not ‘exceed 25 per cent of the 
whole area of land occupied by 
buildings.” 

This control in itself is not satis- 
factory, as buildings could still be 
erected on adjacent plots so that they 
overshadowed one another. To over- 
come this objection the most diffi- 
cult of all controls must be intro- 
duced viz: “daylighting”’. 
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Daylighting 

Satisfactory daylighting depends 
not only on adequate spacing be- 
tween buildings, but upon their 
design. So complex is this subject 
that it does not seem possible, or even 
desirable, to lay down hard and fast 
regulations, but rather to have the 
power to apply certain controls 
which will ensure that the very best 
use is made of the site available and 
to prevent the overshadowing of one 
building by another. Desirable stand- 
ards vary considerably but, as an 
average, a light factor of 2 per cent 
is recommended for industrial build- 
ings at a reference point of not more 
than 15 feet from the outer wall face. 
There are clearly many situations 
where daylighting is unnecessary, as 
for instance in the case of store rooms 
and depositories. It is not part of this 
article to discuss how these standards 
can be checked. In any case, this sub- 
ject has been widely discussed in the 
technical press during the past few 
years. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the writer suggests 
the following cardinal points in con- 
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sidering the layout and design of 
industrial estates: 

1. Determine the probable struc- 
ture of the development. 

2. Calculate the space required, 
but remember not to be too 
cheeseparing, for it has been 
seen that the gross area includ- 
ing roads, recreation spaces, etc. 
approaches double the net site 
area. 

3. While making provision for con- 
tingencies, do not be too extra- 
vagant, for not only is land in 
short supply to-day, but idle 
sites represent a considerable 
capital loss. 

4. Where possible, make provision 
for a reserve area which, if not 
required, can conveniently be 
used for other purposes. 

5. Provide for some flexible control 
over proportion of site covered 
and over orientation and shape 
of buildings for daylighting. 

Can these standards be realized? 

The writer has invariably found-that 
all parties are anxious to co-operate, 
and small adjustments can often pro- 
duce the desired results at little extra 
cost. 





Mrs Katharine Bruce Glasier, who 
died at Glen Cottage, Earby, on 14 
June 1950, in her eighty-third year, was 
for many years a member of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, and 
to the very end she took a passionate 
interest in its work. The late Sir Ray- 
mond and Lady Unwin were among the 
closest friends of Mrs Bruce Glasier, and 
of her husband, the poet-craftsman 
John Bruce Glasier, who died in 1920. 
She was thus identified with the garden 
city movement in its beginnings. Even 
before the movement took shape with 
the formation of the Association and the 
foundation of Letchworth, she was as- 





MRS KATHARINE 


BRUCE GLASIER 


sociated with William Morris, whose 
News from Nowhere ranks with Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward among the 
literary origins of the movement. For 
more than half a century, Katharine 
Bruce Glasier was the inspired propa- 
gandist of the things in which she be- 
lieved, and always at the centre of her 
propaganda was her belief in the family 
as the unit in society: the family in its 
house with its garden, reaching out to 
the larger community. The sympathy 
of her many friends in the Association 
will go to her son, Captain Malcolm 
Bruce Glasier, C.B.E., and to her 
daughter in Australia. 
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THE NEW PLANNING SYSTEM 
IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


The author of this article emphasizes that consultation with the 


general public is essential if planning is to succeed and describes the 
preparation of W. G. Holford and H. Myles Wright’s planning 


proposals for Cambridge. 


introduced the Town and Coun- 

try Planning Act 1947 called the 
“New Planning System” are appro- 
priate at the present time. I may per- 
haps be pardoned for assuming that I 
am able to supply these, since Cam- 
bridgeshire has produced probably 
the first “town” plan under this act. 

Cambridgeshire is a small county 
in which Cambridge Town is the 
centre of every sort of activity and isa 
reasonably self-contained social and 
economic unit. It is a university town 
of unsurpassed charm and a regional 
centre of government. 

When planning responsibilities 
were due to come upon them, the 
Cambridge County Council resolved 
that a county planning department 
be set up. But the extensive building 
programme centred on Cambridge 
itself indicated the need for some 
priority work on the plan of the town 
and the particular nature of the 
buildings therein called for specialist 
advice. 

A consultant of the first order was 
appointed for Cambridge Borough 
under what I believe is a unique 
arrangement, namely, that he used 
the staff of the county planning 
department, and was represented 
locally by a partner who during the 
preparation of the report gave his 
whole time to the work and worked 
inside the department, not in an 
office fifty miles away. 


Sm NOTES on what those who 


by W. ORBELL 


It is believed that in this way con- 
tinuity will be preserved and the 
consultants’ proposals will not be- 
come just another seven days’ local 
planning wonder. 





View of Sidney Street 


The planning department has had 
the advantage of a section concen- 
trating on survey and plan without 
the disadvantages of daily inter- 
ruptions; and yet the control of cur- 
rent affairs is carried on in the same 
office by persons with whom there is 
continuous contact and who are inter- 
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An inner residential district of Cambridge 


changeable. Thus, it is hoped, the 
plan-makers can keep their feet on 
the ground, and the current-affairs 
men are not written off in the paper 
war. 

The county planning officer has the 
advantage that his staff worked on 
this report; yet he is not the author 
and is, therefore, free to advise on 
amendments, if any emerge, after 
consultation with interested parties. 

The consultants’ report for the 
borough is now published and, while 
no abridged version is available, the 
report in the bookshops is exactly 
the same document as that before the 
responsible committee of the county 
council. 

This brings me to a consideration 
of the form in which the plan has 
been evolved. After the war stand- 
still came many post-war schemes in 
the grand manner. A steadier and 
more sober process has now evolved, 


not so far in advance of the public 
information or the public purse. 
Since the war we have seen the ex- 
tension of the ‘“‘outline plan”? method 
to counties and towns, with the ad- 
vantage of raising principles without 
the need for application to particular 
plots of land, but with the disadvan- 
tage of the temptation to settle 
principles without reference to own- 
ers and others. 

An alternative is to feel the public 
pulse by adopting a policy plan 
drawn in such general terms that it 
can cover almost any set of circum- 
stances. Again this approach is so 
general that there is the temptation 
to omit reference to owners and indi- 
viduals. 

At the other end of the scale, 
“town” plans (presumably applic- 
able to villages also) are sometimes 
being drawn in such detail that 
individual estate roads are deter- 
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Existing main and secondary roads 


mined and individual building plots 
are being designated. This is associ- 
ated with what I call the “arith- 
metical mentality’’, in which a speci- 
fied number, no more nor less, of 
persons per acre, or persons per shop, 
or acres of open spaces per 1,000 


people, and so on, is laid down. De- 
tailed plans are, of course, often 
needed at the earliest stage and at 
least concurrently with the investiga- 
tion of broad principles, but they can 
be flexible and for guidance, so that 
developers can incorporate their own 
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conception and make their individual 
contribution. 

The Act of 1932 provided for con- 
sultation with owners and the public 
at the preliminary statement stage 
and the draft scheme stage and it is 
a weakness of the present act that 
this principle has been discarded. 
There should be consultation during 
the preparation of the plan with: 

(a) owners (both public and pri- 

vate). 

(b) the public (both as corporate 

bodies and as individuals). 

In Cambridgeshire, detailed work 
in connection with the preparation of 
the survey report and plan is referred 
to area sub-committees (who also 
deal with development control) on 
which the majority of the members 
are co-opted from district councils 
and other interested bodies. 

During the preparation of the Hol- 
ford proposals advisory committees 
were set up to cover commerce 
(Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
Club, principal business interests, 
etc.), and traffic (county surveyor, 
borough engineer, borough and 
county chief constables, and traffic 
commissioner), and discussions took 
place with the district committee of 
the regional board for industry. There 
were many informal discussions with 
officers of district councils, govern- 
ment departments, the university, the 
colleges, and many others, because 
from the beginning it was realized that 
the goodwill of everyone is essential. 

The Holford proposals are now be- 
ing examined by a consultative com- 
mittee composed equally of borough 
and county members, plus others, and 
at the same time have been informally 
referred to societies and other bodies 
in the town as well as to the regional 
officers of government departments 
and the chief officers of both the 
county council and the borough 
council. Thus it is hoped that the 
submission to the Minister will be a 
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substantially accepted document to 
which all will work with enthusiasm 
and will not be a detached sort of plan 
which may receive the Minister’s 
approval, and may even be techni- 
cally perfect, but will merely lie on 
the shelf. 

I would like to say how glad I was 
to learn from the regional controller 
of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning that his department are pre- 
pared to indicate their acceptance or 
otherwise to the basis of the plan and 
must do this at once because the 
follow-up work is going ahead and 
the major principles, at least those 
concerning size, industry, and major 
roads, require the co-operation of the 
Government if they are to succeed. 

Those responsible for roads, 
schools, housing, open spaces, hos- 
pitals, police units, and many other 
things should be partners and asso- 
ciates. 

In view of the popular habit of 
blaming planning for all delay in 
development, my authority -were 
conscious of the need for a sense of 
urgency from the very beginning and 
all parts of the county are covered by 
committees meeting fortnightly. 

To these consultative measures 
should be added the parish planning 
group organization developed in this 
county and the wide publicity given 
to proposals through the courtesy of 
the press. Whether or not it is possible 
for the same degree of consultation to 
take place in more complex localities 
I do not know, but one cannot be 
optimistic about the success of plan- 
ning where some such measures are 
not taken. Even with the revision of 
local government finance and func- 
tions, the views of the owner, the indi- 
vidual, and the propagandist socie- 
ties, as well as local authorities and 
government departments (particu- 
larly grant-giving ones) must be real- 
ized and considered throughout the 
work. 
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PLAYING FIELDS AND OPEN SPACES 


The author states that the death-roll caused by children playing in 


the streets is still high and will not decrease until adequate recrea- 


tion grounds are provided in our towns and cities. 


HE SUBJECT of playing fields 

and open spaces is one of con- 

siderable concern, and since the 

war particular attention has been 

focused upon it. This is because play- 

ing spaces in the country have dimin- 

ished in an alarming manner, and it 

has not been possible for the authori- 
ties to do much about it. 

The absolute necessities of the 
nation had to have priority. This was 
readily understood, and when recrea- 
tion grounds and open spaces were 
cut up to cultivate vegetables no one 
complained. All realized the vital 
urgency of producing vegetables. 
That one problem was solved quite 
satisfactorily, and we can applaud all 
who helped in this direction. It 
enabled the community to maintain 
a degree of heaith and strength that 
had much to do with keeping up a 
standard of morale essential in what 
developed into a front line. It served 
a real purpose grandly. 


Allotments 


The position regarding allotments 
is one the National Playing Fields 
Association has been particularly 
interested in. Although the emerg- 
ency need no longer exists to utilize 
every bit of available ground for 
planting cabbages and setting po- 
tatoes, allotments are still a boon to 
many. Quite a number, however, 
have ceased to serve the purpose for 
which they were appropriated, but 
representations from the association 
to local authorities have been a help- 
ful influence in securing the restora- 
tion of some of them as playing fields. 


by ALAN PAGE 


In this respect the various organiza- 
tions concerned have tackled the 
problem in the most amicable man- 
ner. It is a matter for general regret 
that the rate of recovery has slowed 
down, but this is almost wholly due 





In the streets — 


to economic conditions. The need for 
playing fields and open spaces has 
never been greater. Even if the war 
had not intervened to reduce the 
number, the available fields for 
recreation would have been quite in- 
adequate to meet the demands. 

It may be argued that because the 
attendance at sports fixtures has tre- 
mendously increased in recent years 
there has been a decreasing desire to 
practice sports and pastimes. This is 
not the case. The community, and 
particularly its younger members, 
have been educated to the fact that it 
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is of vital importance to their health 
and well-being to obtain as much 
exercise in the open air as possible, 
since a healthy mind can only de- 
velop within a healthy body. 


Recreation Requirements 


It was only after careful considera- 
tion of all aspects of the situation that 
the National Playing Fields Associa- 
tion decided that an equitable stand- 
ard to aim at for playing fields, ex- 
clusive of school fields and private 
grounds, was six acres per 1,000 of 
the population. This has been adopted 
as far as possible, and was endorsed 
by the New Towns Committee. 

Generally the acreage available is 
much below this standard, though it 
is not possible to give anything like an 
accurate idea of the extent of the 
shortage. For instance, twenty-five 
years ago London fell short by 25,000 
acres of what was regarded as stand- 
ard. And the position has steadily be- 
come worse, for by 1939 another 
1,000 acres had been taken over for 
buildings, and during the war years 
large areas were ploughed up for 
allotments. Another example is Mon- 


On the playing fields 
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mouth, in many respects regarded as 
a very well-organized county, where 
they have less than two acres per 
1,000. 

Under the conditions of the Town 
and Country Planning Act every 
county council and county borough 
council has to carry out a survey and 
submit to the Minister a develop- 
ment plan, indicating how land 
should be used and the outline within 
which any development should be 
carried out. Playing fields, of course, 
would enter into this survey, but it 
will be essential to see that full recrea- 
tion requirements are catered for. It 
is important to know where playing 
fields are to be sited in relation to the 
population they are to serve, and the 
provision should also have regard to 
the future population. Another im- 
portant point is to know that sites are 
suitable for playing fields. 


Streets the Alternative? 


The build-up of a nation must be- 
gin at the source, and opportunities 
must be provided for it in the form of 
healthy games and pastimes. Apart 
from this it is the natural inclination 
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of youngsters to want to play. And if 
there are no recreation grounds and 
open spaces for them they drift into 
the streets, oblivious of danger. As a 
consequence the death-roll from this 
cause still remains high, despite pre- 
cautions such as closing streets to 
vehicular traffic during certain hours. 

It is the birthright of youngsters 
that they have somewhere to play, to 
take part in games and be the better 
able thereby to absorb the lessons in 
the class-room. It is not enough that 
the playground is open to them dur- 
ing periods while at school. These are 
closed after school hours, and often 






Stepping stones are still fairly com- 
mon in parts of Northern England 
and Wales, but they are very rare 
south of the Thames. An interesting 
modern line carries the reputed Pil- 
grims’ Way (from Winchester to 
Canterbury) across the River Mole at 


The Pilgrims’ Crossin 
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this means an iron curtain to them. 
We owe a legacy to the rising 
generation of to-day to see that they 
have the proper facilities and oppor- 
tunities for playing organized games 
free from all the dangers from the fast- 
moving traffic of the roads. We are 
thinking of memorials to our heroes, 
we are debating the Festival of 
Britain, we are discussing how best to 
give thanks for our preservation. 
There can be no better way to fulfil 
all these desires than by providing 
playing fields to enable the lads and 
lassies of to-day to uphold our 
traditions. 


ied EE ti 


the foot of Box Hill and just north of 
Dorking. This is believed to be the 
only noteworthy example of this most 
primitive kind of river crossing (albeit 
in the contemporary form of re- 
inforced concrete) within fifty miles 
of London. 


J. D. U. Ww. 
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MIXED-CLASS NEIGHBOURHOODS: 
SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


A contribution to the theory of planning Neighbourhood Units, 


by a student of Economics. 


HE CONCEPT of the neighbour- 
hood unit is based on sound 
sociological premises which it is 
not proposed here to examine. This 
article is devoted to an examination 
of what appears to be a fairly wide- 
spread assumption concerning the 
class-structure of a neighbourhood 
unit; namely that it is to a large 
extent a separate self-contained unit 
of population, with its own services 
and facilities, and having, ideally, the 
minimum of external social and 
recreational relations. Its facilities 
should be diverse to cater for varied 
tastes, and the whole should be an 
integrated and well-balanced entity. 
Following from this is the assumption, 
indeed the condition, that the popu- 
lation must include groups from all 
the social classes to be found in 
society. 

The primary justification for this 
concept of the neighbourhood unit is 
that by eliminating such things as 
long journeys to work and the 
divorce of work and leisure, and by 
the high degree of localization of 
group activities, social and recrea- 
tional, there will be fostered a 
“communal consciousness” and the 
spirit of ‘“‘neighbourliness”’ essential 
to the full and satisfying life. This 
neighbourliness, the sense of to- 
getherness with the other members 
of the group, is derived from a 
consciousness of participating in the 
affairs of, and having an individual 
relationship to, the rest of the group. 
That this sociability evolves in a 
communal group over time is a mat- 
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ter of observation, but it is essential 
to its full development that the 
fundamental factor of common inter- 
est should exist. 

Thus it might seem, a priori, that 
one of the surest ways of hampering 
its development would be to enforce, 
by planning, a mixture of different 
social strata, which could result, not 
in lessening class differences and 
fostering the pursuit of common 
interests, but in creating mutually 
exclusive enclaves within the neigh- 
bourhood; the very things we wish 
to avoid. 

Some light is shed on this point 
by surveys which have been con- 
ducted in various towns of the 
natural, spontaneously-evolved 
neighbourhoods. 


The Evidence of Surveys 


If such a neighbourhood is de- 
fined as a territorial area, distinct by 
virtue of its physical characteristics 
and the specific social characteristics 
of its inhabitants, it is possible by 
mapping the incidence of various 
key indices to determine neighbour- 
hood boundaries fairly accurately. 
The survey in Middlesbrough plot- 
ted twelve main indices, including 
rateable value, age of buildings, 
types of housing, births and infant 
deaths, occupations of chief wage- 
earners. When the patterns derived 
from the different indices were 
superimposed on each other, they 
were found to be largely co-incident, 
and a fairly clear neighbourhood 
pattern was apparent. 
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This type of survey has taken place 
elsewhere, and with minor varia- 
tions the results confirm the belief 
that towns are essentially cellular 
structures, both physically and soci- 
ally. The larger whole is composed of 
a number of clearly-defined parts. 

All this warrants the practice of 
planning new urban areas in terms of 
neighbourhood units. But how far is 
the assumption valid that these 
neighbourhoods should be closely 
integrated and self-contained (having 
highly localized group activities) in 
comparison with the normal evo- 
lution of urban structure? 

Modern social survey indicates 
that neighbourhoods which have 
developed with normal unplanned 
urban growth are seldom as self- 
contained and functionally inde- 
pendent as is considered desirable in 
the current theory. 

A measure of the degree of social 
integration within each of a series of 
neighbourhoods is the degree of 
concentration of social activities with- 
in them, and, for this, the catch- 
ment areas of various social insti- 
tutions, organizations and _ associa- 
tions provide a good indication. 


The Over-lapping of Activities 


In Middlesbrough four main types 
of primary social activity were used as 
indices. These were elementary and 
secondary schools, youth and adult 
clubs, post offices, and shops with (1) 
greengroceries and (2) sugar regis- 
trations. The results for almost all 
neighbourhoods were largely nega- 
tive. Catchment areas for different 
institutions are not coincident, the 
areas do not correspond with the 
neighbourhoods previously ascer- 
tained, and the conclusion is that 
social activities are not concen- 
trated within the areas of territorially 
distinct groups. Data of the inflow 
and outflow to and from each neigh- 
bourhood confirm this conclusion. 
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Placing of Social Facilities 


There are many implications of 
this urban structure for the planning 
of new areas, not least being the need 
for flexibility in design. Up to the 
present, distinct neighbourhood 
groups have been formed haphaz- 
ardly, and not according to a pattern 
designed to meet human needs. This 
has resulted in an unequal distribu- 
tion of social facilities and institutions, 
whose activities are for the most part 
totally unco-ordinated. Intelligent 
planning can provide these facilities 
where required, and ensure that their 
spheres of attraction more closely 
coincide. But it is unlikely, indeed 
highly undesired, that neighbour- 
hoods should be totally self-contained 
and in any case institutions vary in 
quality and size, and the importance 
of proximity is in part a function of 
the age and social structure of the 
community. Convenient access to 
facilities and institutions is essential, 
but since standards of convenience 
vary with class, age, income, etc., it 
is essential that design of neighbour- 
hoods should be flexible. 

There must be no hindrance to 
free movement between neighbour- 
hoods, and the physical means of 
access and exit are of great import- 
ance in emphasizing the interde- 
pendence of neighbourhood groups. 
The design of new urban areas 
should amplify and adapt the evo- 
lutionary pattern of a structure com- 
posed of cells which are separate 
entities, yet closely interrelated and 
interdependent. This contains the 
answer to the advocates of “social 
mixing”’. 

Obstinacy of Class Barriers 

Though social stratification has led 
to geographic separation, which has 
in turn accentuated class divisions, it 
is unrealistic to assume that these 
class divisions can be overcome merely 
by reducing the physical distance 
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between them. Though compulsive 
association of different social strata 
would, and does, have _ beneficial 
effects in fostering some specific 
common interests and imparting per- 
haps some mutual understanding, it 
is too much to expect, because it is 
wholly contrary to the nature of 
class differentiation, that there could 
be any great reconciliation of more 
personal class-induced habits, tastes, 
and social attitudes. It is highly 
improbable that the different classes 
would use the same social insti- 
tutions, and all that would be 
achieved by “social mixing” is the 
present pattern of social and geo- 
graphic differentiation on a smaller 
scale. 

It seems therefore better that the 
neighbourhood should be populated 
by people of an approximately similar 
background and tastes, and thus pro- 
vide a sound basis for the neighbour- 
hood spirit. The gains to be secured 
from lessening class differences will 
be better secured by planning 
designed to accentuate the inter- 
dependence of neighbourhoods, and 
their mutual interests and responsi- 
bilities in town affairs. It is on this 
less personal plane that there is the 
most fruitful ground for co-operation 
between different classes. 


What Planning Can Do 


The elimination of excessive class’ 


differentiation must primarily be the 
task of national fiscal and social 


Peterlee 


Consultations between the Peterlee 
Development Corporation and the 
Durham Division of the National 
Coal Board have resulted in agree- 
ment on the location of houses, shops, 
offices, banks, cinemas, and other 
buildings to be erected in the initial 
stage of development. No coal will 
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policy, though this is of course not to 
deny that the town planner has his 
part to play by an all-round raising of 
environmental standards, and di- 
minishing the gulf between upper and 
lower class standards of housing and 
environment, which is one of the 
main props of urban class-differentia- 
tion. 

It would therefore appear to be 
better, so far as class differences re- 
main, to plan reasonably small one- 
class neighbourhoods, and to accen- 
tuate their common problems and 
interests at the level of town affairs. 
They should be planned as inter- 
dependent cells, and their boundaries 
should never be allowed to become 
obstacles to movement or social inter- 
course. 

In conclusion, it is of particular 
interest to note that the Bournville 
Estate, regarded internationally as a 
successful example of planned social 
mixing, conforms to the structure 
just described. Despite the ade- 
quately testified interest and‘ social 
co-operation of the inhabitants of the 
estate, spontaneous neighbourhood 
groupings, of the type described 
above, have emerged, the Weoley 
Hill neighbourhood containing a 
very large proportion of profes- 
sional people, doctors, teachers, uni- 
versity staffs, etc. The important 
fact is that these different neigh- 
bourhoods are inter-dependent and 
essential parts of the larger whole, 
the Bournville Trust Estate. 


Pro gress 


be sterilized on account of the housing 
scheme, though the shopping, office, 
and amenity centre, covering about 
thirty acres, will entail the steriliza- 
tion of about 1,100,000 tons in order 
to protect buildings with over two 
storeys from the risk of damage due 
to the subsequent extraction of coal. 
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Aycliffe New Town 

It has been announced by the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning that all the present members of 
the Aycliffe Development Corpora- 
tion are to be reappointed for an 
additional two years. At the same 
time he made known the additional 
appointment to the corporation of 
Alderman J. R. S. Middlewood, 
OBE. Mr Middlewood is an alderman 
of Durham County Council, Vice- 
Chairman of its Finance Committee, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the County of 
Durham, and Vice-Chairman of the 
Bishop Auckland Urban District 
Council. 


Nature Reserves 

The Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning has requested local 
authorities to consult the Nature 
Conservancy before permitting de- 
velopment likely to affect the charac- 
ter of proposed nature reserves in the 
areas under their jurisdiction. Similar 
consultation is also recommended in 
the case of other areas of special 
scientific importance. 


Reconstruction of Bombed Cities 
In a written parliamentary reply 
Mr George Lindgren announced 
that in 1951 the expenditure of 
£4,000,000 will be allowed for the 
purpose of rebuilding the business 
centres of bombed cities other than 
London. Furthermore, additional 
work will be permitted in the course 
of the current year. 
Previously-announced allocations 
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included £ 100,000 each to Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and Coventry; and 
£50,000 each to Exeter, Hull, Swan- 
sea, and Bristol. 


Development Regulations 

Mr Dalton has announced that, in 
accordance with new regulations 
shortly to be laid before Parliament, 
enlargement of a dwelling house by 
10 per cent or 7,500 cubic feet 
(whichever is the greater) will be 
exempted from development charge. 
Also exempted will be the rebuilding 
of a dwelling house with simultaneous 
enlargement within the new limits, 
and the lateral conversion into flats 
of not more than three adjacent 
dwelling houses. The latter concession 
will be extended to war-destroyed 
houses qualifying for a cost of works 
payment. In such cases the Central 
Land Board will waive the collection 
of development charge. 


Mecklenburgh Square 

Permission has now been granted 
by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning for the construction in 
Mecklenburgh Square, Bloomsbury, 
of a residential hostel for overseas 
students. The hostel, which will cost 
£800,000, is to be financed by the 
proceeds of the Lord Mayor’s Thanks- 
giving Fund. The style of the building 
is to be the subject of consultations 
with the Royal Fine Art Commission. 


Welwyn and Hatfield 

The Minister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning has extended for a 
further two years the appointments 
of the following members of the 
Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield 
Development Corporations: Mr R. 
G. Gosling (chairman), Mr R. L. 
Reiss (vice-chairman), Mr G. R. 
Lowe, Alderman Mrs L’Estrange 
Malone, MA, JP, Mr H. L. R. 
Matthews, CBE, Mr C. G. Maynard, 
and Mr W. H. Playle. 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON SAND AND GRAVEL. Part 5: 
WESSEX. H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d. 


The fifth part of the Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Sand and 
Gravel deals with that part of Hamp- 
shire lying to the south of the chalk 
belt and also the contiguous parts of 
West Sussex, Dorset, and South 
Wiltshire. 

The form of this section of the 
report is similar to that of the pre- 
ceding sections. First the area is 
described, with a briefsummary of the 
nature and extent of each of the 
available deposits, and then follows a 
statement of the present position in 
the region as regards the working of 
these deposits. Special mention is 
made of marine workings which are 
potentially of great importance in 
this area, but, while the committee 
put forward the view that such work- 
ings should be encouraged, they dis- 
count the probability of any great 
expansion above pre-war level,. 
largely on grounds of an increased 
risk of coast erosion. The accuracy of 
the committee’s prognostication re- 
mains to be seen, but in this region, 
perhaps more than in other regions 
covered by the report, any consider- 
able expansion of output from marine 
workings would obviously do much 
to mitigate demands on valuable 
agricultural land and make fewer 
the otherwise inevitable scars on the 
Wessex landscape. 

As in the case of other areas 
covered by the report, the com- 
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mittee recognize that there are strong 
local objections to gravel working, 
which they classify under the head- 
ings of ‘‘agriculture”’ and ‘‘amenity’’, 
and in their more detailed recom- 
mendations they make a conscious 
effort to take these objections into 
consideration. ‘They recommend the 
exclusion of gravel working from the 
brickearth country south of Chi- 
chester and suggest no new workings 
in the Itchen Valley, while in the 
valleys of the Test and Avon, large 
areas are reserved for agricultural 
purposes. Even so, unpopular pro- 
posals have had to be made, and the 
most outstanding of these are per- 
haps the suggestions that the wet 
workings around Chichester and 
Ringwood should be extended. Both 
areas are far from likely sources of 
suitable filling material and the only 
solution to the problem of after- 
treatment of the pits would seem to be 
“‘landscaping”’. 

The most important set of figures 
in this part of the report -is un- 
doubtedly that showing production 
in the separate service areas. The 
source of these figures is not stated, 
and this is perhaps unfortunate as the 
estimates of probable future demand 
are very largely based on them. Even 
if these figures are accepted, many 
people will question a total of 24 
million cubic yards as the estimated 
average demand for the next fifty 
years, especially when it is considered 
that this is more than double the 
figure given for the 1938 output. In 
this respect the committee have 
probably intentionally “‘played safe” 
and they have perhaps again “‘played 
safe” in translating the demand in 
cubic yards into the demand in acres, 
for the average depths which they 
must have used tend very much to be 
on the conservative side. All in all, one 
gets the impression that the com- 
mittee’s proposals are designed to 
meet the worst possible eventualities 
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in every way and Part V of their 

report, at least, should perhaps be 

read with that reservation in mind. 
T. F. THOMSON 


MINEHEAD: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ITS AMENITIES. Plans and Report by 
Thomas Sharp. Published by Minehead 
U.D.C. 35. 6d. 


There is a conversational air about 
this report which suggests to the 
reader that he is listening in while the 
author speaks to the council in com- 
mittee. Indeed this is substantially the 
position, for Dr Sharp, having been 
commissioned to consider amenity 
and landscape and to make a report 
having particular reference to the 
coastal area, has done so in a well- 
integrated series of suggestions, any of 
which may be useful but all of which 
require further discussion. 

It is assumed that the position of 
the town in relation to Exmoor and 
the Quantock Hills, and the future 
development of those areas as a 
national park, will mean that Mine- 
head must develop into the main 
social and coastal recreation centre 
for an increasing number of visitors. 
So Dr Sharp devotes himself to dis- 
cussing how Minehead may amend 
certain deficiencies in what visitors 
demand without losing its character. 
To this end he makes some most 
attractive propositions. A new War- 
ren Promenade, a redesigned Espla- 
nade and Quay Street, and a new 
“quiet end” under North Hill would 
give the town a complete new sea 
front; and there would be a new 
direct access to it for traffic from the 
south-east without driving through 
the town centre. 

But while the author is confident as 
to what sort of sea front visitors want 
he is doubtful as to what the sea will 
tolerate without detriment to the 
beach. So he qualifies his seaward 
proposals with an appeal to the 
specialist, and provides alternatives 
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in case the verdict should be adverse. 
This regrettable uncertainty is one of 
the factors which reduce the report 
from a real scheme to a symposium of 
suggestions. Another is the question of 
cost and financial practicability. For 
some of the items, such as his suggested 
cliff railway and a new road access to 
North Hill, Dr Sharp himself admits 
that costs may be prohibitive, but he 
disclaims responsibility for consider- 
ing that matter further. 

I am sorry to have to add Dr Sharp 
to my list (he is the third) of consul- 
tants who have demanded the re- 
moval of an offending gasworks with- 
out propounding any sort of strata- 
gem by which the removal might be 
brought about. This is one of the 
easier methods of producing beautiful 
plans. It is in the pure tradition of the 
Walrus and the Carpenter—“ ‘If this 
were only cleared away,’ they said, ‘it 
would be grand’. But one has to 
admit that the provocation encoun- 
tered by Dr Sharp at Minehead was 
considerable, and it must have given 
him great satisfaction to write, “. . . 
however gas may be provided or 
wherever the works may go, go they 
certainly must from this sea-front 
position.” 

B. J. COLLINS. 


THE LANDS TRIBUNAL. By M. Dunbar 
van Oss and Niall MacDermot. Butter- 
worth & Co. 355. 


This is a book for specialists and as 
such it is first-class, concise, handy, 
and, above all, readable. Its subject is 
at first sight a narrow one. The setting 
up of the Lands Tribunal was simply a 
matter of machinery and the Lands 
Tribunal Act, 1949, did not make any 
changes in the basis of valuation of 
land for compulsory purchase and 
other purposes. The range of subjects 
which the tribunal will cover is how- 
ever a wide one—compensation on 
compulsory acquisition of land, 
claims for loss of development rights, 
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valuations of land for estate duty and 
rating, and the discharge and modi- 
fication of restrictive covenants—and 
on each the authors have written a 
concise account of the statutory pro- 
visions governing the tribunal’s work. 
The result is an excellent short intro- 
duction to these subjects which 
should prove of particular value to 
students. This book will not challenge 
the monumental “Cripps on Com- 
pensation”, but even the most ex- 
perienced solicitor or valuer is likely 
to benefit from the authors’ clear 
thinking and simple exposition of an 
often very complicated subject. 

The index is good and the appen- 
dices set out in full all the relevant 
enactments and statutory instru- 
ments, including the rules governing 
the tribunal’s procedure. 

WILLIAM WOOD. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: New 
Edition. George Newnes. 15 volumes. 
£42 10s. 

Though no one buys an encyclo- 
paedia for information on his own 
specialism, the treatment of what he 
knows about is a test of its probable 
coverage and accuracy in other sub- 
jects. Looked at by a planner with 
this in mind, the new Chambers’s 
makes a better showing than any 
previous work of the kind. In itself 
that is not saying much; almost all 
reference books are sub-standard on 
planning. But here there is a notable 
advance. The article Town and Country 
Planning does at least give the layman 
some idea of its social as well as its 
aesthetic importance, and of its pur- 
poses and methods. On the history of 
planning it is not so good: to single 
out and couple Owen and Bucking- 
ham as “theoretical pioneers”’ is slap- 
dash, and to say that Howard in 
1898 formulated “what was later 
called the garden city” a word- 
wasting inaccuracy. And some cur- 
rent formulae (e.g. the neighbour- 
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hood unit of 10,000) are given too 7 
unquestioning a validity. The article 7 
Housing (by R. L. Reiss) is fuller, more 7 
scientific, and in better perspective. 
Town (by Lewis Mumford) is a brief 7 
masterpiece. Regionalism (by G. D. H. | 
Cole) is excellent. Judged by a dozen | 
samples the articles on particular 
cities and regions of the world are well 
up to date and of great interest and | 
value to planners and students. That 
on Tennessee Valley Authority is good. 
Those on National Parks and Com-" 
munity Centres are adequate. Archi- 
tecture is treated at considerable length | 
with representative illustrations. The™ 
maps and gazetteer are good, and? 
the value of the whole work is en- 
hanced by a complete cross-index. 7 
There are a few surprising errors and 
misprints. ‘‘Neighbourhood unit”’ is 
indexed as ‘Neighbourhood writ.” 
Welwyn Garden City is “midway 
between Hartfield and the old town 
of Welwyn” and “specialises in the 
manufacture of foodstuffs’. And 
though Tudor-Walters is mentioned, 
Raymond Unwin is not. _F. J. o. 
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HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the post of an AssIs- 7 
TANT COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER in the CouNnTY 7 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT. The Salary scale is £750 by ~ 
£50 to £900. The principal duties of the post wit | 
relate to the architectural and amenity aspects of | 
Town and Country Planning, and applicants must, in” 
addition to being Corporate Members of the Town | 
Planning Institute, be also Corporate Members of the 7 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Previous ex- 
perience in a similar capacity in a Government or 
Local Government Planning Department would be © 
an advantage, but the primary need is for a qualified 
architect-town planner. 

The appointment is pensionable and is subject to 
a satisfactory medical report. 

The officer appointed will be required to keep a 
car and will receive a travelling allowance on the 
County Scale for the time being in force. 

Applications stating age, education, qualifications, 
previous experience, present position, together with 
a copy of one testimonial and the names and addresses 
of two persons to whom reference may be made as 
to professional ability and character, and endorsed 
“Assistant County Planning Oiticer” must reach the 
County Planning Officer, Litton Lodge Clifton Road, 
Winchester, not later than the 4th August, 1950. 

G. A. WHEATLEY, 
Clerk of the County Council, 

The Castle, 

Winchester. 

July, 1950. 
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